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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Within recent vears there has been asteady growth 
of government intervention in labor relations. This 
experience with government interference points up 
a lesson for the future. That lesson is to keep the 
zovernment out of labor relations by avoiding the 
conditions which establish the reason for govern- 
ment interference. In other words, if labor relations 
are to be conducted within the meaning of frée 
enterprise—free from government regulation—then 
employers and trade unions must regulate their la- 
bor relations themselves. Self-regulation is the only 
adequate defense against government regulation of 
labor relations. 

Sound labor relations can most readily be ob- 
tained through the procedures of collective bargain- 
ing without government interference. When collec- 
tive bargaining is conducted by responsible em- 
ployers and trade unions, then an industry will 
have efficient production uninterrupted by either 
strikes or lock-outs. 

Moreover, collective bargaining is necessary in a 
system of free enterprise because there are differ- 
ences of opinion about wages, hours, and working 
conditions. By and large, these differences between 
employers and trade unions usually are resolved 
through the normal operation of the collective-bar- 
gaining process. Proof of this fact is represented by 
the thousands of collective bargaining agreements 
successfully negotiated every year in contrast with 
the relatively few failures of collective bargaining. 
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How well have the wage earners of the United 
States fared in the past 40 years? How effectively 
have their opportunities for useful employment 
been advanced? How far have workers come in 
terms of safer, healthier, better-paying jobs 
more security and greater opportunity for a better 
life? 

These and other questions concerning the chang- 
ing status of the American worker are discussed 
in the second Yearbook of the Department of 
Labor entitled, The Workers Story —1913-1953. 
It marks the fortieth anniversary of the Depart- 
ment, which gained Cabinet status on March 4, 
1913 and will celebrate this anniversary with cere- 
monies in’ the Departmental Auditorium = in 
Washington. 

The Workers’ Story contains 11 chapters: Who 
Is the American Worker?; The Greatness of Amer- 
ican Production; Living Standards of the Amer- 
ican Worker; The Worker and His Job: Protection 
on the Job; Protection of the Unemploved Worker; 
The Workers’ Freedoms; Labor Unions; Collec- 
tive Bargaining; State Labor Departments; and 
The United States Department of Labor. 

This book, the introduction states, talks about 
“the American worker, his job, and his security,” 
and adds that the Yearbook is, “above all, the 
history of the lifetime of the American workers of 
today, and of the things they themselves have 
seen come to pass. Perhaps it will help them to 
remember.” 

Considered as workers are all persons in the 
labor force. This excludes children and housewives 
not otherwise engaged. The book shows that al- 
though there has been a slight increase in the pro- 
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Labor’s Yearbook Describes 40 Years of Workers’ Progress 


portional size of the labor force, it has changed 
considerably in composition. These changes are 
due principally to immigration restrictions, the 
shift from country to town areas, the increasing 
proportion of older workers and drop in the pro- 
pertion of younger workers, and the great increase 
in the proportion of women in the labor force 

In addition, the influence of machinery in Amer- 
can production has made for dramatic changes in 
the occupational distribution of the labor force. 
For example, the farm worker and labor groups 
have diminished, while clerical, sales, and semi- 
skilled workers have greatly increased in both num- 
ber and proportion, as shown in the chart on the 
following page. 

Far less of today’s work is done by human hands, 
the book shows. About 3 times as much mechan- 
ical energy is used in production today than forty 
vears ago. As a result, and because of improved 
methods of production, today’s worker is 2 to 3 
times as productive as the worker of forty years 


ago. 


Productivity Gains 

Improvement in productivity has resulted in 
much higher living standards. A far larger share of 
the worker’s income today is available for expendi- 
tures on things other than the essentials of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Also, the modern worker has 
more leisure time than did his predecessor of forty 
vears ago. The essentials themselves are greatly 
improved. Food is of better quality, greater vari- 
ety, and available in standard wnits. Clothing of 
much wider variety is available, even though fac- 
tory-made, and, although housing has not greatly 
changed, there have been profound changes in the 
things that make homes more comfortable, such 
as telephones, radio, television, and washing 
machines. 

Job conditions also have greatly improved. In- 
dustrial training receives major emphasis, and 
State governments provide free services to both 
workers and emplovers in matching jobs and 
workers qualified to perform them. Special efforts 
are made to find suitable jobs for new workers, the 
physically handicapped, and veterans. 
















Laws enacted during the past forty years, and 
particularly the Fair Labor Standards Act, have 
done much to protect the worker on the job, 
helping to do away with child labor and sweat- 
shops, improving safety and health practices, re- 
ducing accidents, and making the workplace more 
pleasant. 

Workmen’s compensation laws have done a 
great deal to relieve the mind of the worker in the 
event that he is injured, the Yearbook states. 
Laws have been passed to insure the worker a min- 
imum wage and to reduce his working hours within 
limits safeguarding his health. 

The Social Security Act has had tremendous ef- 
fect in improving the living conditions of American 
workers. It provides assurance to the worker that 
he will be helped during periods of unemployment 
and in old age. In some States he also receives 
financial aid if sick. 
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During the past forty years the American worker 
has gained recognition as an individual. He has 
won the right to join or organize labor unions. His 
right to strike has been supported by decisions of 
the Supreme Court. He is protected by law against 
exploitation. Children, minority 
groups are in disfavor as sources of cheap labor. 


women, and 


Much of this advancement since the turn of the 
century, according to the Yearbook, is attribut- 
able to the increasing strength and experience of 
American labor unions, which are now fully recog- 
nized as a natural part of the political economy. 
Employ ing tested methods of collective bargaining, 
they have proved that employers and workers can 
work together in setting up local rules for the gov- 
ernance of their relationships. In this endeavor 
they have had the support of national and State 
legislation which recognizes collective bargaining 
as a sound method of settling and avoiding in- 
dustrial disputes. In collective bargaining agree- 
ments, such things as wages, hours, and welfare and 
other benefits are agreed upon, and procedures Lo 
be followed in cases of individual grievances are laid 
down. The functions of conciliation, mediation, 
and arbitration are thoroughly considered. 

The Yearbook devotes its two concluding chap- 
ters to the work of State labor departments and 
the United States Department of Labor, showing 
how intimately and effectively they work together 
for the improved welfare of American workers. 

A chronology of important dates in the history 
of the American worker and a bibliography are in- 
cluded in the Yearbook, which will be for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents. It is expected to 
be available late in March. 

Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin will lead 
the celebration of the Department’s fortieth anni- 
versary on March 4, when a combination birthday 
and honor-awards ceremony will be held in the De- 
partmental Auditorium. Secretary Durkin will pre- 
sent approximately 50 honor awards to employees 
for Distinguished Service, Meritorious Service, and 
Length of Service. A guest speaker will deliver the 
principal address. 

All employees of the Department in Washing- 
ton and many outside guests will be invited to 
attend. Music will be furnished by the United 


States Marine Band and a reception will follow 
the ceremony. 
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During January Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin signed a final order and three proposed 
orders which would increase minimum wages in 
four industries or industry branches under the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. His actions affect the Cotton, Silk and Syn- 
thetic Textile Branch of the Textile Industry, the 
Broad Woven Goods, Yarn, and Thread Branch 
of the Woolen and Worsted Industry, the Paper 
and Pulp Industry, and the Metal Business Furni- 
ture and Storage Equipment Industry. 

The Secretary took final action in adopting an 
amendment to the wage determination under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act for the 
Cotton, Silk, and Synthetic Textile Branch of the 
Textile Industry which raises the minimum wage 
to $1 an hour on a national basis. The new rate 
will become effective for workers under Govern- 
ment contracts negotiated on or after February 21, 
1953, and at that time it will replace the 87-cent 
minimum which has been in effect since November 
1948. 

Textile Industry products valued at $573 million 
were contracted for by the Government under the 
Public Contracts Act terms during fiseal 1952, 
while the first quarter of the 1953 fiscal year saw 
313 contracts awarded of more than 96 million 
dollars’ value. 


The Secretary had been urged to establish geo- 
graphic or regional wage differentials. However, he 
pointed out that “‘the act permits me to establish 
a national rate either on the basis of minimum rates 
prevailing in the specific industry or on the basis 
of wages paid to workers in similar occupations. 
On either basis,’ he added, “it is clear that the $1 
rate is the prevailing minimum rate for the affected 
branches of the industry.” Cost-of-living wage 
increases, shift differentials, and other fringe bene- 
fits requested by unions were omitted, the Secre- 
tary said, “‘because of serious legal and adminis- 
trative problems which would inevitably arise 
from the inclusion of such requirements.” 

On January 19, his last day in office, Secretary 
Tobin was served with a copy of an injunction 
suit in connection with his wage determination in 
this branch of the industry. The suit was filed in 
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$1 Hourly Textile Minimum Rate Set, Three Others Proposed 


the Federal District Court for the District of 
Columbia by 10 Georgia textile companies. 

For the Broad Woven Goods, Yarn, and Thread 
Branch of the Woolen and Worsted Industry, the 
Secretary proposed a new national minimum wage 
of $1.20 an hour to replace the present $1.05 
hourly minimum. 

To support his proposal for a single Nation-wide 
minimum rate in this industry the Secretary said 
“the economic and competitive factors of the in- 
dustry are such that any attempt to establish 
geographic or regional wage differentials would not 
be consistent with the legislative purposes of the 
act... also the locality in which the prod- 
ucts of the Woolen and Worsted Industry are 
manufactured is coextensive with the entire area 
in which the industry operates.”’ He also pointed 
out again that fringe benefits were not provided 
because of the problems they would create. 

During the fiscal year 1952, $236 million worth 
of contracts were let by the Government under the 
Public Contracts Act for products of the Woolen 
and Worsted Industry, and in the first quarter of 
fiscal 1953, 78 contracts valued at over $44 million 
were awarded. 

Two other proposals apply to the Paper and 
Pulp Industry and the Metal Business Furniture 
and Storage Equipment Industry. For the Paper 
and Pulp Industry, now subject to a 75-cent mini- 
mum, two minimum rates were proposed—one of 
99 cents to apply to the Paper Bag Branch, the 
other of $1.11'4 an hour to cover all other products 
of the industry. 

Secretary Tobin proposed a $1.10-an-hour mini- 
mum wage for the Metal Business Furniture and 
Storage Equipment Industry. This would apy ‘v to 
all products now included in a 75-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage determination for the Metal Furni- 
ture Branch of the Furniture Manufacturing Indus- 
try except metal household and hospital furniture. 

The Secretary’s proposals do not become final 
until interested persons have had an opportunity 
to file briefs and comments on them as provided 
under the Administrative Procedure Act. After 
the expiration of the filing period the Secretary 
makes his final decision and issues an order adopt- 
ing the proposed amendments. 
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Two Firms Guilty 
In Overtime Pay Cases 


Little Rock, Ark.—A suit in Federal District 
Court against a Camden, Ark., lumber company 
resulted in the firm’s agreeing to pay $1,114 in 
back wages due two employees under the over- 
time provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Keystone Manufacturing Co. was charged 
with violating the Federal Wage-Hour law by 
failing to pay overtime after 40 hours. The Wage- 
Hour law requires firms engaged in interstate 
commerce to pay time and one-half the regular 
rate for hours over 40 in the workweek. The suit 
was instituted by the Secretary of Labor, under a 
recent amendment to the law, on the written 
request of the two underpaid employees. 

After the company agreed to pay the back 
wages due, plus interest and the 
Federal Judge John E. Miller signed an order 
dismissing the action. Of the $1,114.34 total due 
the employees, one will receive $524.34, plus 
$43.56 interest, the other, $504.50 and $41.91 in 
interest. 

Judge Miller had previously issued an injunction 


court costs, 


to restrain the company from violating the over- 
time, record-keeping, and shipping provisions of 
the act. The present suit resulted from violations 
committed before the issuance of the injunction. 

Birmingham, Aia.—The operator of a southern 
chain of small loan companies, charged in a court 
action with violating the minimum wage, over- 
time, and record-keeping provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, voluntarily repaid his em- 
plovees $8,106 in back wages. 

M. Lowenstein, who owns 12 loan companies in 
5 Southern States, admitted that violations of the 
act had occurred before the Government action 
wus started. Government attorneys agreed to dis- 
missal of the complaint against him when Lowen- 
stein demonstrated current compliance with the 
law and evidenced his good faith as to future com- 
pliance by repaying the wages which investigators 
of the Wage and Hour Division had found to be 
due his salaried employees. 

Only two offices in Birmingham were named in 
the complaint, but 
similar violations had been corrected in all estab- 
lishments and that employees of the other 10 
branches had shared the $8,106.66 back wages. 


Lowenstein indicated that 
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Tobin, Durkin Attend 
Advisory Council Meeting 


Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin and for- 
mer Secretary Maurice J. Tobin met briefly with 
the Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security at its winter meeting, held in Washington 
January 8 and 9. 

Durkin to the 
man who comes to his duties with 


Tobin introduced Secretary 


Council as a“ 
rich experience as former labor commissioner of 
the State of Illinois.”’ 
Responding to the 
Durkin complimented the Council for its service 


introduction, Secretary 
to the employment security program, and “es- 
pecially to those who are administering the work 
here in the Department.”’ He added that he hoped 
to “obtain the same cooperation as you have 
given Secretary Tobin, and I am sure you will 
find that I am ready and willing to cooperate at 
all times.” 

In taking leave of the Federal Advisory Council, 
Tobin said it had been a “‘great asset”’ in helping 
to shape the employment security program, which 
he said, “‘has plaved a great part in helping to 
stabilize our private enterprise economy.”’ 

Dr. William Haber, chairman of the Council, 
presided at the meeting. The Council consists 
of representatives of industry, labor, and the 


public. 





Left to right: Robert C. Goodwin, Director of BES; Martin P. 
Durkin, Secretary of Labor; William Haber, chairman of the 
Council; Maurice J. Tobin, former Secretary of Labor. 
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NLRB Strikes Down Union Certifications for False Affidavits 


The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
that ‘“‘no further force and effect’? be given to 
collective bargaining certifications of a local union, 
because one of its officers was convicted of filing 
a false non-Communist affidavit with the Board. 

The Board, in a separate order, also declined 
to restore the compliance status of the union whose 
officer was convicted. The Board on November 21, 
1952, declared the union to be out of compliance 
with the filing requirements of the law. 

The Board said that it acted “in the interest 
of protecting its own processes from further abuse.”’ 

The union involved was Local 80-A of the 
United Packinghouse Workers’ Union (CIO), lo- 
eated at Camden, N. J. The union officer iavolved 
was Anthony Valentino, business manager of the 
local, who was convicted in United States District 
Court at Camden October 24, 1952, of having 
made a false non-Communist affidavit. 

The filing of a non-Communist affidavit by each 
officer of a union is required by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act before the union may _ be 
certified by the Board as the representative of 
emplovees in collective bargaining, and also before 
it may obtain a Board order requiring an employer 
to deal with it as the representative of employees. 
Filing of the affidavits also is necessary to enable a 
union to bring cases before the Board. 

The Local 80-A held five certificates from the 
Board authorizing it to act as bargaining agent of 
employees in the plants of four Camden companies. 

On December 19, 1952, as part of an adminis- 
trative inquiry, the Board sent questionnaires to 
12 officers of 4 national unions, who had declined 
to state to a Federal grand jury at New York 
whether the non-Communist affidavits they had 
previously filed with the Board were true. The 
grand jury informed the Board of this fact by an 
official presentment. In the questionnaires, the 
Board asked these officers to reaffirm their past 
affidavits; if they failed to answer, their unions 
would be declared out of compliance. 

The uniens involved were the United Electrical 
Workers’ Union, the American Communications 
Association, the Fur and Leather Workers’ Union, 
and the Distributive Processing and Office Work- 
ers’ Union, all unaffiliated. The officers queried 
included Albert J. Fitzgerald, president of UE; 
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James J. Matles, director of organization of UE; 
Joseph Selly, president of ACA; Ben Gold, presi- 
dent of the Fur Workers; and David Livingston, 
vice president of the Distributive Workers’ Union. 
Livingston, the sole officer of Distributive Workers 
involved, answered the questionnaire. 

The three other unions brought suit in United 
States District Court of Washington to restrain 
the Board from requiring their officers to answer 
the questionnaires. 

The Court, on January 27, 1953, issued an in- 
junction restraining the Board from requiring an- 
swers to its questionaires. The Court held that 
the law does not give the Board this authority. 
The Board announced it will appeal the ruling. 


AFL, ClO Programs Feature 
More Activities for Women 


The American Federation of Labor is starting a 
program to encourage women’s fuller participation 
in trade unions and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, looking toward the same end, will 
push for Federal and State legislation to “‘guard 
the principle of equal pay for equal work.” 

Activities of both groups are in line with res- 
olutions adopted at their respective national con- 
ventions in 1952, the AFL in September in New 
York aad the CIO in December in Atlantic City. 

The AFL resolution recommended that all of its 
national and international unions, in the jurisdiction 
of which women are employed, initiate an organi- 
zation program to turn these women into good 
trade unionists. It called to their attention the fact 
that the Department of Labor's Women’s Bureau 
provides “excellent data and other information on 
the problems of women who work.”’ 

The CLO resolution declared that it “reaffirms 
its support of effective Federal and State legis- 
lation to safeguard the principle of equal pay for 
equal work.” It further declared that: 

“We urge our affiliates to intensify their efforts 
to oppose discrimination against women on the 
job or in the community, and to support actively 
protection of women’s rights through clauses in 
union contracts against discrimination in pay, 
hiring, upgrading, training, layoff, or similar 
procedures.” 











16-year minimum-age law. 





Investigator asks questions of a tomato farmer about the ages of children who are working during school hours in violation of the 
These illustrations are reproduced from snapshots. 


Over 5,000 Child-Labor Farm Violations Reported During 1952 


Over 5,000 child-labor violations on farms were 
reported during fiscal year 1952 by investigators 
of the Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. 

Investigators found 5,414 children under 16 
working during school hours on 2,218 farms in 42 
States. 

Congress amended the Federal Wage-Hour law 
in 1949 to extend child-labor protection to employ- 
ment in agriculture. The Department is responsi- 
ble for enforcement of this law in the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. 

Results of the Departmert’s agricultural inves- 
tigations are shown below: 


- af 
Number | Number of 


Number ~ States 
Year farms it apna where vio- 

violation a -* lations 

plo} found 
Fiscal year 1950- - - - 234 728 9 
Fiscal year 1951- 1, 233 3, 465 34 
Fiscal year 1952 2, 218 5, 414 42 


These figures, the Divisions point out, do not 
mean that more children are at work on farms 
during school hours than during the previous 2 
years, but do reflect the Divisions’ progress in 
extending investigations over wider agricultural 
areas. 

Although machinery is being used increasingly 
in some types of agriculture, investigators find 
that maay farmers are still relying on children 
under 16 to meet the large seasonal demand for 
hand labor, particularly in cotton, potato, to- 
mato, strawberry, green bean, onion, and sugar- 
beet operations. 

Over half of all the children found working 
illegaliy in agriculture performed cotton opera- 
tions in the South and Southwest. Many of them 
were extremely young. Statistics taken from in- 
vestigation reports show that 21 percent of 2,888 
children working on cotton farms were only 9 
years old or younger. 
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A comparison of percentages, by age group, of 
children working on farms while they should be 
in school was made for fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 
It shows an increase in the number of minors 9 
years old and under, a decrease for those 14 and 
15, and no change for those 10 to 13. Those in 
the latter group comprised 51 percent of the total. 

The children at work illegally were of various 
racial extraction. The 53-percent recorded as mem- 
bers of the white race included many Spanish- 
American children. The nonwhite group, although 
composed principally of Negroes, included Indi- 
ans, two Japanese, and one Moor. 

School officials are more and more viewing en- 
forcement of the Wage-Hour law as the most 
effective way to meet the problems of poor attend- 
ance and low educational attainment among some 
of the students who work on farms during school 
hours. 

Those schools which have vacations to harvest 
crops report that the presence of investigators in 
the areas helps keep the children in school until 
the harvest vacation starts and encourages their 
prompt return to classes. 

Attention is being focused on the educational 
needs of migrant children, and, in a few areas, 
local schools are making provisions for them. 
This, however, is not yet a widespread practice, 
and much still remains to be done to assure these 
youngsters an opportunity to attend school for 
the full term, the Divisions emphasize. 





Investigators found this underage minor at work topping onions 
on a farm near Olney Springs, Colo. 
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Investigators report increased cooperation from 
farmers as they become aware of the provisions of 
the law as it applies to child labor in agriculture. 
Reports from some areas show that many farmers 
who employed young workers during the summer 
months went through their fields the week before 
school opened and told children and their parents 
that no minor under 16 would be permitted to work 
while school was in session. Other farmers made 
arrangements with parents to employ children on a 
part-time basis after school hours and on Satur- 
days. One farmer suggested that the best way to 
eliminate illegal employment of minors was to as- 
sure that full and accurate information about the 
child-labor law reach employment agencies, labor 
contractors, food processors, packing shed opera- 
tors, and truckers who furnish labor to farmers. 

During the last 3 years, the Divisions have used 
a variety of informational channels to focus atten- 
tion on the child-labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour law as it applies to agriculture. Radios, 
newspapers, bulletins, as well as pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Department have publicized the 16- 
vear minimum. 

Although investigators find that the number of 
violations is still high in agriculture, reports show 
that farms which are visited for the second time 
are almost always in compliance with the provi- 


sions of the law. This means progress is being 


made. 





This 12-year-old fills the bag attached to her shoulder with 
cotton and drags it along with her as she works. 














Promotions, Transfers Announced 
In Labor Attaché Service 


Several important changes in the Labor Attaché 
Corps have been announced by the Department of 
Labor’s Office of International Labor Affairs. 

These attachés advise American Ambassadors 
concernipg significant labor developments, main- 
tain direct contact in the nations to which they are 
assigned with key Government, management, and 
trade-union leaders, and keep Washington officials 
informed of these activities. 

They also play a major role in explaining to for- 
eign workers the role of labor in the American 
political, social, and economic scene. The 35 
labor attachés now on assignment are members of 
the United States Foreign Service. 

Recent changes announced by OILA are: 

Glenn Atkinson, attaché in London, is returning 
to his former position as assistant to the president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Clerks (AFL). He 
is being succeeded by Joseph Godson, who has 
been labor attaché in Ottawa, Canada. 

John A. Ballew, 


Tokyo, has been transferred to Ottawa as God- 


formerly labor attaché in 
son’s replacement. 

John F. Correll, former labor attaché in Athens, 
has been transferred to the same post in Madrid, 
and will be replaced in Athens by Dale E. Good, 
former United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Eric Kocher, formerly labor attaché in Brus- 
sels, is now attending the National War College in 


labor specialist in the 


Washington and has been replaced by Oliver A. 
Peterson, labor attaché in Stockholm. William 
L. G. White has been transferred from Bonn, Ger- 
many, to replace Peterson in Stockholm. 

Graham N. McKelvey, formerly labor attaché 
in Manila, is now in Bonn to replace White. 

Benjamin 5. Stephansky has replaced Robert 
Smith Simpson as labor attaché in Mexico City. 
Simpson has been transferred to Bombay. 

Edwin Vallon, former labor attaché in Buenos 
Aires is now on assignment to the Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs in Washington. He was re- 
placed in Buenos Aires by Hugh C. Reichard, 
formerly attaché in Caracas, Venezuela. Benjamin 
Sowell, a career foreign service officer who has 
served in several posts in Latin America, has 
replaced Reichard in Caracas. 


Secretary of Labor; and Ralph T. 





Connolly Receives Award 
For Accident-Prevention Work 


William L. Connolly, Director of the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards, has received an award for distinguished 
service, one of the few such awards made by the 
Department, for his outstanding leadership in or- 
ganizing and developing the President's Conference 
on Industrial Safety. 

The award was presented last month by former 
Secretary Maurice J. Tobin during a brief cere- 
mony attended by Labor Department officials, the 
Bureau of Labor Standards staff, and representa- 
tives of the President’s Conference. 

In making the presentation, Secretary Tobin 
commended Connolly “for inspiring and skillful 
leadership in organizing The President's Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety; for his superior contri- 
bution to industrial accident prevention through 
the achievement of voluntary cooperation from 
States, 


safety organizations, and other groups on ex- 


management, labor, educators, private 
panded and strengthened safety programs through- 
out the Nation.” 

The Conference was initiated in April 1948 
As a result of the program, 20 States and Terri- 
tories have held Governor’s Conferences patterned 


after the President’s Conference. 





Left to right: Vincent P. Ahearn, executive director of the 
Conference; William L. Connolly; Maurice J. Tobin, former 


ward, a committee chairman. 
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Union Wages Up for Building, Bakery Workers, Truck Drivers 


Union pay scales increased an average of 15 
cents an hour for union building trades workers, 9 
cents an hour for local motortruck drivers, and 8 
cents an hour for unionized bakery workers be- 
tween July 1, 1951, and July 1, 1952, according to 
the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

The coverage of the agreements differs among 
the three industries, and from city to city. As a 
rule, agreements in the building trades cover all 
unionized workers in a given city. Truck drivers’ 
and bakery workers’ unions frequently bargain 
with individual employers. 

Journeymen’s scales in the building trades 
moved up 16 cents an hour while helpers and 
laborers recorded an average advance of 11 cents. 
Bricklayers had an average hourly increase of 25 
cents, and bricklavers’ tenders and composition 
roofers’ helpers each registered gains averaging 13 
cents an hour. Approximately 80 percent of the 
920,000 unionized construction-trades workers in 
the 77 cities surveyed were affected by scale 
revisions, Which typically ranged upward from 10 
to 20 cents an hour. 

Drivers’ helpers recorded an average advance of 
10 cents an hour during the year. Upward scale 
revisions, ranging from 5 to 20 cents an hour, 
affected 70 percent of the 314,000 unionized motor- 
truck drivers and helpers in the cities included in 
the study. 

Increases were recorded for nine-tenths of the 
77,000 workers in union bakeries during the vear 
in the 74 cities studied and generally ranged from 
5 to 15 cents an hour. Mechanized bread and cake 
shops, employing about half of the workers studied 
showed an average hourly advance of 8 cents; hand 
bread and cake shops and Hebrew bakeries regis- 
tered similar gains. Scales moved up 7 cents an 
hour in pie and pastry shops and 5 cents in cracker 
and cooky plants. 

Union seales are the minimum wage rates 
agreed upon through collective bargaining between 
employers and trade unions. Overtime beyond 
established maximum daily and weekly hours is 
excluded. Local truck drivers paid on a mileage or 
commission basis and over-the-road drivers were 
not included in the study. The scales do not 
reflect premium rates, nor in the case of unionized 
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construction-trades workers, rates for apprentices; 
thus, they do not represent total hourly earnings 
for workers in these three industries, although 
actually earnings are materially affected by the 
minimum rates established. As all rate changes in 
the building industry require the approval of the 
Federal Construction Industry Stabilization Com- 
mission, only those rates approved by the Com- 
mission were included in the study of scales of 
union building trades workers. 

On July 1, 1952, union hourly scales averaged 
$1.78 for city truck drivers and $1.52 for their 
helpers; $1.51 for bakery workers, with a range of 
from $1.26 in cracker and cooky plants to $2.11 in 
bakeries producing Hebrew baked goods; in the 
building trades, the scales for journeymen averaged 
$2.76, with a range of from $2.44 for glaziers to 
$3.19 for bricklayers. Helpers’ and laborers’ scales 
averaged $1.84, ranging from $1.65 for composi- 
tion roofers’ helpers to $2.11 for terrazzo workers’ 


helpers 


In Memoriam 
Robert M. Barnett 


Department of Labor employees, from retiring 
Secretary Maurice J. Tobin down, heard with 
sorrow and regret of the sudden death on January 
1 of Robert M. Barnett, former Director of the 
Labor Department's Office of Personnel 

At the time of his death Barnett was Labor 
attaché of the United States Foreign Service at 
Geneva. He left the Department of Labor in 
1949 to become Director of Civilian Personnel in 
the Office of Military Government of the United 
States at Frankfurt, Germany. He had been 
Labor attaché in Geneva since May 1950 

Prior to joining the Department of Labor, 
Barnett had served in various branches of the 
Federal Government, beginning with the National 
Recovery Administration in 1933. Later he 
served with the Federal Security Agency, the 
War Manpower Commission, and the United 
States Employment Service from the time of its 
transfer back to the Department of Labor in 1945. 

At his bedside when he died were his wife, Mrs. 
Emma A. Barnett, and their daughter. 














Growth in manufacturing activity between 1947 
and 1951, as measured by employment, varied 
greatly from the East to the South and West, a 
special report by the Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows. 

The volume is the product of a cooperative 
Federal-State program which by the close of 1951, 
included regular monthly statisties for all the 
States and 102 metropolitan centers. 

The report issued under the title “Employment, 
Hours, and Earnings—State and Area Data, 
1947-51,”’ shows that shifts in employment did not 
result in net losses of workers from one region to 
another, since all regions, with the exception of the 
Middle Atlantic States, reported gains for manu- 
facturing employment during the period. The geo- 
graphic shift reflected a very rapid rate of expan- 
sion in the South and West, particularly in such 
large States as California and Texas. 

The sharpest 1947-51 employment gain—19 
percent—was reported on the Pacific coast. As 
a result, this region increased its proportion of the 
Nation’s manufacturing workers from 6.8 percent 
in 1947 to 7.7 in 1951. Very large gains were also 
recorded in the West North Central, West South 
Central, South Atlantic, and Mountain regions. 
On the other hand, the proportion of manufactur- 
ing workers in New England dropped slightly 
from 10 percent in 1947 to 9.7 percent in 1951. In 
the Middle Atlantic States the proportion dropped 
from 27.6 percent to 26.3 percent. 

Eight States reported employment expansions of 
15 percent or more; of these only three—Kansas, 
Texas, and California——had relatively large num- 
bers of manufacturing workers. In Kansas, the 
increase was almost wholly in aircraft. In Cali- 
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Employment in 
Manufacturing Shows 
Regional Shifts 


fornia and Texas, however, the gains were spread 
more evenly. In California, for example, lumber 
increased 33 percent, primary metals 36 percent, 
fabricated metals 23 percent, electrical machinery 
112 percent, and transportation equipment (mostly 
aircraft) 45 percent. In Texas, gains of more than 
30 percent were reported in chemicals, primary 
metals, fabricated metals, and transportation 
equipment (also aircraft). 

In 10 States manufacturing employment ex- 
panded by 10 to 15 percent. Included in this group, 
as well as in the group of States with the largest 
category of all the 
Mountain States. Twenty-one other States had 


increases, were virtually 
gains of less than 10 percent. 

Some of the largest industrial States, on the 
other hand, had fewer manufacturing workers in 
1951 than in 1947. In this group were New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, each with losses of 
between 1 and 2 percent. The employment losses 
were spread through many industries, particularly 
textiles, leather products, and machinery. Of the 
nine States in which declines occurred, none 
exceeded 3 percent. 

The States naturally differed in industrial com- 
position. The New England, Middle Atlantic, 
and Great Lakes States almost invariably reported 
40 percent or more of the nonagricultural workers 
as being in manufacturing, whereas the farm States 
consistently reported the smallest percentage of 
workers in manufacturing in relation to all non- 
agricultural employment. Outside of the heavily 
industrialized regions, North and South Carolina 
were the only other States to report that manu- 
facturing employment totaled more than 40 per- 
cent of their total nonfarm work force. 

The concentration of manufacturing employ- 
ment in the United States is illustrated by the 
following facts: Five States—New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan—each with 
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more than 1 million manufacturing workers, ac- 
counted for 44 percent of the country’s manufac- 
turing workers in 1951. When employment in 
California, New Jersy, and Massachusetts—each 
with more than 700,000 workers in manufactur- 
ing—is added, the 8 States account for 59 percent 
of the manfacturing workers in the United States. 
At the other end of the range, 25 States and the 
District of Columbia together, each with fewer 
than 152,000 manufacturing workers, employed 
only 11 percent of the country’s total of such 
workers. 

Copies of the report may be obtained while the 
supply lasts by writing to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Skill-Improvement Programs 
Adopted by Aircraft Plants 


Most of the Nation’s aircraft plants have 
adopted skill-improvement programs, according to 
a survey made recently by the United States De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship 

The survey covered 143 plants, including 97 
aircraft parts and engine manufacturing concerns 
and 46 aircraft assembly plants. Of this number, 
88 gave detailed statistics showing that more than 
27,000 men and women are receiving training on 
the job. Only about 1,650 of these persons, how- 
ever, are receiving apprentice training for work in 
the skilled trades. This is far short of the number 
needed to meet the industry’s needs for skilled 
craftsmen, according to W. F. Patterson, Bureau 
director. 

Of the 143 plants surveyed by the Bureau, 75 
percent have established training departments, 
with a director in charge. Almost all of the plants 
have adequate training facilities. 

Owing to the demand for trained workers to 
meet defense production schedules of the aircraft 
industry, the Bureau, in cooperation with State 
apprenticeship agencies, is carrying on an in- 
tensive campaign to encourage increased training 
activity throughout the industry. 

Copies of the recent plant survey, titled “‘ Train- 
ing Activities in Aircraft Establishments,’’ may 
be obtained free of charge from the Publications 
Branch, Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Contract Compliance Committee 
Urges Antidiscrimination Action 


The President’s Committee on Government 
Contract Compliance recommended in its final 
report January 16 that an established Government 
Department be designated to continue and expand 
the function of enforcing antidiscrimination 
clauses in Government contracts. 

The committee's report to the President called 
for presidential, legislative, and governmental 
administrative action in support of a proposed 
compliance program. 

The Department of Labor was suggested as the 
appropriate agency to receive complaints of dis- 
crimination in employment under Government 
contracts and do the preliminary investigations on 
them before turning them over to the contracting 
agency, where the final responsibility for compli- 
ance rests, under Executive Order 10308. 

This Executive order issued December 3, 1951, 
directed the committee to examine and study the 
rules, procedures, and practices of the contracting 
agencies of the Government to obtain such compli- 
ance 

Entitled ‘Equal Economic Opportunity,” the 
report is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 45 cents 
each. 


1952 Housing Starts 
Total 1,131,300, BLS Estimates 


A total of 1,131,300 new permanent nonfarm 
dwelling units were started during 1952, according 
to preliminary estimates of the Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. Of these, 
1,074,300 were privately owned. 

This marks the fourth consecutive year that 
housing starts nationally have exceeded the million 
mark. The 1952 estimate represents an increase of 
40,000 units, or 4 percent, above the 1951 total, 
and was exceeded only by the 1,396,000-unit 
starts record established in 1950. 

Private housing alone accounted for the higher 
level of housebuilding in 1952—increasing by 
54,200 units, or 5 percent, over 1951. The volume 
of public housing was lower in 1952 by 14,200 units. 
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in labor in March 








Expirations of Union Contracts ' 


CONSTRUCTION 


Associated General Contractors of Amercia (Rhode Island 
Chapter)—Intrastate, R. I.—Carpenters (American Fed- 
eration of Labor). 

Hartford General Contractors Association, Ine Hartford, 
Conn.—Carpenters (American Federation of Labor 

Tile Contractors’ Association of America, Ine.— National 
Bricklayers (American Federation of Labor 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND SUPPLIES 


General Railway Signal Co.—Rochester, N. Elee- 
trical Workers (Congress of Industrial Organizations 


FABRICATED METAL Propwucts 


American Can Co.—Intrastate, N. J Federal Labor 
Union (American Federation of Labor). 

American Hardware Corp.—New Britain, Com Ma- 
echinists (American Federation of Labor 


LEATHER AND LEATHER PRopvUCcTS 
Associated Shoe Industries of Southeastern Massachu- 
setts—Brockton, Mass Brotherhood of Shoe and Al- 
lied Craftsmen (Independent 


MacuInerRyY (Except Evectrricat 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Sturtevant Division 
Hyde Park, Mass.—Machinists (American Federatior 
of Labor). 


PAPER AND ALLIED PropwcTs 


Oswego Falls Corp.—Fulton, N. Y., and Kansas City, 
Kans.—Pulp (American Federation of Labor 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


New York Employing Printers Association, Ine New 
York, N. Y.—Bookbinders (American Federation of 
Labor). 

New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. (Press 
Assistants)—-New York, N. Y.—Printing Pressmen 
(American Federation of Labor). 

New York Employing Printers Association, Inc. (Printing 
Pressmen)—New York, N. Y.—Printing Pressmen 
(American Federation of Labor). 


Propvwucts OF PETROLEUM AND CoaAL 


Shell Oil Co.—Intrastate, Calif.—Oil Workers (CIO). 





1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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RvsBeER Propwucts 


American Hard Rubber Co Butler, N. J Rubber 
Workers CIO 
UL. S. Rubber Co Interstate—Rubber Workers (CIO 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


New Jerse \ sel] Pele phone Co Intrastate N J 
Telephone Workers Union of N. J Ind 


TextTive Mitt Propucts 


Jates) Manufacturing Co Lewiston, Maine lextile 
Workers (CIO 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Ine Adams and 
North Adams, Mass rextile Workers (CIO 

Botany Mills, Ine Passaic, N J rextile Workers 
ClO 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine North Grosvenor-Dak 
Cont rextile Workers (CIO 

Cone Mills Corp. (Dwight Division Gadsdet Ala 
Textile Workers (CTO 

Continental Mills-—Lewiston, Maine Fextile Workers 
ClO 


Fall River Textile Manufacturers Association and New 
Bedford Cotton Manufacturers Association Intrastate 
Mass rextile Workers (CIO 

Forstmann Woolen Co.—Garfield & Passaic, N. J lex- 
tile Workers (CIO 

J. & P. Coats (R. I Ine Pawtucket, R. I Textile 
Workers (CIO 


Master Weavers  Institute-——Paterso N. JZ Pextile 
Workers (CIO 
Utica Knitting Co Utiea & Sherburne, N. \¥ Textile 


Workers CIO). 
Uriuities: Evecrric ann Gas 


Boston Edison Co.—Intrastate, Mass Utility Workers 
CIC). 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co.- Brooklyn, XN. ¥ lransport 
Workers (CIO), 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.—Cleveland, Ohio 
Utility Workers (C10). 


Conferences—Conventions 


March 16—Committee on Work on Plantations, second 
session (International Labor Organization Havana, 
Cuba. 

March 16—Committee of Experts on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations, twenty-third ses- 
sion (ILO)—Geneva, Switzerland. 

March 22—United Auto Workers (CIO)—Atlantic City, 
H. d. 
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Some Current Publications 


Work Injuries in the United States During 1950.—Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1098. This bulletin reports on the 
occurrence of work injuries during 1950 for each of the major 
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industries in the United States. 33 pp. 25 cents 
Wages and Related Benefits, 40 Labor Markets, 1951-52.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1113. These data were summarized from community 
bubber wage surveys conducted between September 1951 and May 1952. 63 pp. 


35 cents 





ClO 
Vew Housing in Metropolitan Areas, 1919-51.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1115. Report on final results of recent studies of structural 
] characteristics, sales prices, financing, rents, and the incomes and veteran | 
status of occupants of new private housing built in the standard metropolitan 
areas of 15 cities. 64 pp. 35 cents 
Report on the National Conference on Equal Pay, March 31 and April 1, | 
Pextile 1952.—Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 243. 25 pp 15 cents 
aie Veterans’ Reemployment Rights: Question and Answer Handbook, Re- 
es vised 1952.—Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights (Listed in December 
eee issue, 124 pp., 30 cents). Eight separate reprints of the following sections of 


the Handbook are made available: Analysis of Supreme Court Decisions and 
Dal Text of Reemployment Statutes: Chapter l, Legal Basis and Chapter X11, 

oe Assistance Rendered; Chapter I], Who Has Rights and Chapter X1, Rights of 
Training Duty, Reservists and Rejectees; Chapter II], Leaving a Position and 











Al; ‘ , eas 1" 1. . , . ; . : 
( hapter IV, Position Other Than lemporary a hapter V, Conditions of Eligi- 
, bilitv; Chapter VI, Process of Reimstatement and Chapter VII, Disability 
orkers 7,*. : , : . : “ . ‘ 
Provision; Chapter VIII, Rights After Reinstatement, Chapter IX, Damages, 
ia and Chapter X, Waiver. Reprints free on request. 
astate, Occupational Hazards to Young Workers Report No. 11: Hazards in Op- 
erating Bakery Machines.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 160. 
Tex- This report presents the findings of an investigation of the hazards to 16- and 
17-vear-old workers in operating bakery machines. 22 pp. 15 cents. 
Pextil Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are } 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
rextile Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 
ai Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
Fextile ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk, 
orkers 
el ee eee eee ee eee eee _— oro 
nsport | 
! 
- ! WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 
, a ; , ; ; 
The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in news 
I . , : - 
, early every month, reports and summarizes magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
, news about labor and government, for the and international labor news. 
second 
ae . SUBSCRIPTION BLANK—LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN 
aVana, 
| OFFICE OF INFORMATION - U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR - WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
ion of | , 
d ses- | J wish to subscribe to the Labor | ES ee Se eee - 
! Information Bulletin as 
City 1! Enclosed is [] Check [1] Money Order Organization .-.--..-.-.-------------- 
as | (Cash at sender's risk) | 
re a Oe ee 
for () 1 year 
Ot; icdtitinictininndiuiiannenenion 
Subscription rates in U. 8. $1.25 per year. ; 
Iletin Foreign countries $1.75 per year. | a cecetenuun Zone.... State... - 
1 MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 
! SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 
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